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CAT MORIARTY 


editor’s letter 



This is not just another issue. 

The campaign to save our environment isn’t some “pick-a- 
side” discussion spawned from personal experience or political 
quirk. This is not — should not — be a conversation drawn 
along the lines of job title, social station, party affiliation or 
family background. Either we preserve our planet or we perish. 

And because of the reach of this matter — because it liter- 
ally impacts everyone in the world — the Deliver® you’re hold- 
ing represents something different from past editions. 

This too is not just another issue. 

From the front to the back of this “green” issue, we’ve 
set out to inform and instruct, offering a range of insight- 
ful articles about how mounting environmental concerns are 
permanently altering direct marketing. And in detailing big 
brands’ manifold responses to these issues, we illustrate that 
marketers come in many shades of green. 

We’ve also attempted to inspire with a statement of our 
own: Every page of this issue is printed on 100-percent 
recycled paper. 

Of course, not everything is different. Our pages offer our 
usual collection of great stories. For instance, “A Greener De- 
meanor?” (p. 12), the opening feature in our special package, 
zeroes in on the ongoing debate about how aggressively market- 
ers should promote brands as eco-conscious. How much do you 
sell customers on your green efforts? How much should you? 


In “Fit to Print” (p. 16), we examine how and why the 
printing industry — long regarded by many as environ- 
mentally harmful — has sought to reduce its own ecologi- 
cal footprint. 

“Coming Back To Earth” (p. 20) explores the difficul- 
ties faced by marketers who promote all-natural and 
environmentally friendly products. If you think “green” 
marketing comes any easier to them, our piece will make 
you think again. 

But we don’t stop with our print version. Our Web 
site, delivermagazine.com, also features exclusive arti- 
cles about the impact of marketing on the environment 
— and vice versa. 

So read on. As always, we’ve worked hard to create a 
magazine that will enthrall and educate you. Now, with 
our “green” edition, we hope to encourage you to positive 
action as well. 

Because this is not just another issue. 
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Environmentalists have learned that, if 
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To underscore the importance of “green” 
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Where Do You Get This Stuff? 

Love your stuff. Where do you get your content? It 
seems it comes from anywhere on the globe. Enjoy it 
tremendously. Is there a way to gain further insight 
by talking to the authors/content providers? 

— Name withheld 

EDITOR: Feel free to log on to our Weh site 
(delivermagazine.com) and well forward your ques- 
tions to the appropriate parties. As for where we get 
our content . . . well, that’s sort of the $64,000 question. 

If we could answer that succinctly, we wouldn’t merit 
the big bucks, now would we? It’s a combination of pok- 
ing around, talking to people, reading whatever we can 
get our hands on, and filtering it through our collective 
understanding of what our readers need and want to read 
about. Got a suggestion for an article we should do? By all 
means, give us a shout. 


Right Back Atcha, Man 

Your Deliver magazine is excellent. The articles are 
thought-provoking with a lot of meat to them. I look 
forward to receiving each issue. Thank you and keep 
up the great work. 

— Peter Stebbins 


Change Is Good 

I’ve been reading Deliver for about a year now, and I 
just wanted to let you know that you’re doing a great 
job with the publication. I’ve seen it evolve into one of 
the best marketing magazines around. The Web sites 
pretty good, too. Keep it up, guys. 

— Burt Rhoades 
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THE GREEN TIPPING POINT 


We may have reached the point where eco-friendly practices have 
crossed over from luxury item to business staple 


NOT TOO LONG AGO, green companies were the excep- 
tion, not the rule. Businesses that went out of their way to 
act responsibly and create sustainable processes existed on 
the margins — and often existed without margins as well. 
For a while, that was perfectly fine. Doing the right thing 
was its own reward, these businesses said, and if down the 
road their beneficent practices contributed to the bottom 
line as well, hey, that would be groovy, man. 

But green business, and green marketing, are no longer 
the province of boutique, rarefied, profit-deprived brands. 
Green is mainstream, and shows up everywhere from the 
annual report of a consumer-product giant to the image- 
influencing TV ads of a multinational petrochemical con- 
glomerate. Everyone’s getting in on the act, to the point 
where some companies have been accused of “greenwash- 
ing,” giving their images a bit more of a greenish tint than 
they necessarily deserve. 

But transparency is extremely important: The green 
consumer has seen a parallel evolution, and no longer fits 
the tree-hugging, tofu-eating stereotype. Suddenly, the 
types of consumers who consider themselves environmen- 
tally conscious and those who are the prototype of John 


and Jane Q. Public are looking more and more alike. A 
higher percentage of your customer base than ever before 
is seeking social responsibility and ethical business prac- 
tices from all its preferred brands. 

It used to be that consumers who were self-identified 
as green were willing to pay more for the knowledge that 
their buying behavior was benefiting the world around 
them and future generations. But that magnanimous atti- 
tude is quickly fading, and being replaced by one of entitle- 
ment: consumers increasingly want green products and 
competitive pricing. 

What’s a potentially green marketer to do? Have we offi- 
cially reached the stage that going green is not only the right 
thing to do, but also the smart thing to do? Are we still at the 
point where creating an eco-friendly supply chain is a short- 
term liability but a long-term asset? Or have we reached the 
crucial green tipping point where green marketing and green 
business practices have an unquestionable and measurable 
effect on a company’s top and bottom lines? 

Surveys vary. Pundits disagree. 

But the question is this: Do you want to be ahead of the 
curve — or behind it? □ / 
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ILLUSTRATION BY JOHN DUNIVANT 


DELIVERGREE N, rebranding 


The lessons green marketers can learn 
from the remarkable rebranding 
of Al Gore By Anne Stuart 

Six YEARS ago, you’d have been hard-pressed to find a public 
figure whose image was more tattered than that of former vice 
president Al Gore. Despite his long political career, the one- 
time Democratic front-runner seemed destined to go down in 
history as the luckless 2000 presidential candidate who won 
the popular vote, but lost the general election. 

Even before the defeat, his image wasn’t entirely positive; 
during the campaign, he was widely viewed as intelligent but 
bland, wooden and humorless. His occasional verbal stumbles 
didn’t help. Some statements were misquoted or stretched 
out of context. Most notably, Mr. Gore never claimed to have 
“invented the Internet.” He said he created funding for its 
development. But the divisive 2000 campaign left the impres- 
sion — fairly or unfairly — that the candidate was given to 
exaggerating his achievements. 

When he went home to Tennessee after the election, he 
might well have settled into a relatively quiet life as a Democratic 
senior statesman. Instead, Mr. Gore — a longtime advocate of 
protecting the environment — hit the road, traveling world- 
wide to present his high-tech slide show on what he describes as 
an ongoing “planetary emergency” of global warming. 

In 2006, his book An Inconvenient Truth: The Planetary 
Emergency of Global Warming and What We Can Do About It, 
hit the best-seller lists. The companion film of the same title 
became one of the highest-grossing documentaries of all time 
and won an Academy Award. Mr. Gore was nominated for a 
Nobel Peace Prize for pushing policymakers everywhere to con- 
trol climate change. (He’s also become a lightning rod for criti- 
cism from skeptics who question the science behind his slide 
show, but the opposition hasn’t derailed his crusade.) Today, 
the guy who, in his own self-deprecating description, “used to 
be the next president of the United States” has evolved into 
the world’s best-known environmental activist. 

Mr. Gore’s remarkable transformation from political 
afterthought to eco-celebrity is due largely to his cinematic 
performance. In contrast to his smart-but-up tight campaign 
image, he seems wise and well-informed in the film — as well 
as relaxed, funny, passionate and real. And this time, there’s 
no potential for misunderstanding his message: He believes 
global warming threatens the planet and must be stopped. 

That turnaround provides some valuable takeaway lessons 
for marketers who are serious about promoting their organi- 
zations’ own green efforts: 


Be sincere. “What’s made Al Gore successful is that people 
believe his concern is genuine, and he’s communicated it in 
a clear and consistent way,” says Lee Bodner, executive direc- 
tor of ecoAmerica, a Washington, D.C.-based nonprofit that 
focuses on marketing to raise public awareness about environ- 
mental issues. “People have a clear understanding of who he is 
and what he stands for.” 

Stay focused. Jacquelyn Ottman, a New York City-based 
consultant specializing in “eco-innovation and green mar- 
keting” praises Mr. Gore for honing in on a particular issue 
— global warming — rather than championing a broad 
range of environmental causes. “He’s stayed very focused,” 
she says. “And he was able to package that message in a clear, 
dramatic and interesting way.” She notes that Mr. Gore also 
continues coming up with new ways to promote his message, 
such as training 1,000 other presenters to travel the world 
delivering his slide show. 

Customize your message. Companies looking to emu- 
late Mr. Gore’s marketing success must also follow the 
basic marketing tenet of tailoring their messages to the 
recipients’ interests. Rather than simply trumpeting their 
eco-friendly mindset, “they need to start from where 
their customers are and see how environmental concerns 
fit into their lives,” Bodner says. Ottman, who authored 
Green Marketing: Opportunity for Innovation, says that 
marketers must customize their messages for other audi- 
ences as well. “If they’re talking to Wall Street, they might 
show how the environmental technologies they’re invest- 
ing in represent new business opportunities,” she says. “If 
they’re speaking to local officials, they might address how 
their efforts will benefit the community’s public health or 
generate new jobs.” 

Keep it real. Marketers need to be especially wary of exag- 
gerating the extent or impact of their companies’ green initia- 
tives. Says Bodner: “As they polish their images, any glaring 
inconsistencies between their statements and their practices 
are going to come to light.” The green marketing area is full 
of self-appointed watchdogs who will call a company out if it 
appears to be “greenwashing” — the labeling of products as 
environmentally friendly when they’re really not. (See “What 
It Means To Be Green,” p. 14.) 

Bottom line: the ongoing “perfect storm” of environmen- 
tal concern and awareness offers businesses an unprece- 
dented chance to do some good — and to look good while 
they’re doing it. “The media coverage of environmental 
issues isn’t diminishing, and that creates the opportunity 
for companies that have good environmental stories to 
communicate their messages,” notes Bodner. “And aware- 
ness is going to keep growing. People’s interest is only 
going to increase over time.” □ 
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A Delicate Balance 

Think you’ve got green marketing issues? Imagine what 
it’s like for environmental activists / By Linda Formicheiii 


For environmental nonprofits this is 
a genuine conundrum, which is actually Latin 
for “annoying problem involving paper.” 

They need to attract donors and mem- 
bers, and to keep those supporters informed 
and happy. That means that the groups need 
to market. And that means using paper, ink, 
and energy (for printing and transportation), 
which typically requires cutting down trees, 
using petroleum-based products, and expend- 
ing non-renewable resources. 

You can see the issue: To raise money to 
save the environment, environmental groups 
employ marketing techniques that are often 
detrimental to the environment. 

“[Our] members are sensitive to the issue, 
but the mail tends to be the lifeblood of most 
nonprofits, particularly nonprofits that need 
to generate income through donors,” says 
Anthony W. Conway, executive director of the 
Alliance of Nonprofit Mailers. “The mail has 
traditionally been the go-to medium for pros- 
pecting for new members and new supporters 
and generating income.” 

So you wont see environmental groups for- 
saking their primary marketing method; after 
all, their goal is to minimize negative impacts 
on the environment, not to eliminate any 
impact on the environment at all. 

“Environmentalism is not about sending 
everyone back to live in caves with candles,” 
says Maryll Kleibrink, director of develop- 
ment for the Center for Health, Environment 
and Justice (CHEJ). “It’s about reducing our 
impact on the environment as much as pos- 
sible by taking a precautionary approach and 
using only the safest alternatives.” 

The CHEJ, which educates people about 
the dangers posed by chemicals in some com- 
munities and empowers local clean-up groups, 
doesn’t accept any funding from government 
agencies or corporations, so the only way it 


sustains itself is by reaching out to the public 
to ask for support. “We do that in the most 
environmentally responsible way we can, and 
work hard to find the least harmful alterna- 
tives possible,” says Kleibrink. 

Fortunately, donors and members tend to 
understand that marketing requires resources 
consumption, but these groups still strive for 
sustainable campaigns. “There’s no question 
that we must reach out to members and poten- 
tial members and keep them informed of our 
work, and at the same time balance the need 
to do that with our values and our mission,” 
says Bridget Lowell, the senior media relations 
manager at The Nature Conservancy, a con- 
servation organization that works to protect 
ecologically important lands and waters. 

Paper pinchers 

Because of its mission, the CHEJ is keen on 
minimizing chemical pollution. The paper it 
uses is chlorine-free, since bleaching paper 
produces the toxic chemical dioxin. 

“You can get it totally chlorine free, but 
they use virgin pulp because with recycled 
paper, there may have been chlorine in the 
paper originally,” explains Kleibrink. “So we 
use processed chlorine free, meaning it’s 
recycled and no chlorine was used in the 
recycling.” While CHEJ doesn’t have hard 
data on how much more they pay for pro- 
cessed chlorine-free paper than they would 
for conventional paper, Kleibrink does have 
the impression that they pay more to choose 
this environmentally responsible option. 

To minimize the environmental impact 
of its paper materials, The Nature Conser- 
vancy uses products certified by the Forest 
Stewardship Council, an organization that 
guarantees the wood came from a certified 
well-managed forest. To become certified, 
a company must comply with 10 principles 
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CLEAN SHEETS 

To limit the impact of its paper 
materials, The Nature Con- 
servancy uses paper products 
whose wood comes from certi- 
fied well-managed forests. 


and 57 criteria that address such matters as 
legal issues, indigenous rights, labor rights 
and environmental impacts. 

New technology also helps. This year, 
the Center for Resource Solutions (CRS), 
a national nonprofit working to build a 
renewable energy market, created a CD 
version of its annual report and stopped 
offering paper copies. To cut down even fur- 
ther on materials in the mailing, the group 
employed CD packaging that uses no glue. 
“This is our first year of stepping away from 
the traditional book,” says communications 
director Sarah Krasley. “We got great feed- 
back — people thought it went with our 
mission to promote corporate responsibil- 
ity in business.” 

Eco-friendly vendors 

There’s not much point in choosing pricier and 
harder-to-find materials like recycled and chlo- 
rine-free paper, soy-based inks, and glue-free 


packaging if the vendors who create the paper 
and print the mailers aren’t environmentally 
responsible themselves. Thus many environ- 
mentally savvy organizations also make sure 
their vendors are as green as possible. 

To make their entire workflow environ- 
mentally correct, CRS helps its vendors become 
more eco-friendly. CRS buys its paper from 
New Leaf Paper and Neenah Paper, which are 
both committed to using recycled paper. 

Clean lists 

Beyond using eco-friendly papers and inks, 
environmental advocacy groups are careful to 
mail only to people who want to receive their 
materials. “Mailers are responsible for getting 
good address lists and using good address 
hygiene, using move updates, making sure 
they’re targeting folks who want to receive 
their mail, not sending duplicates and not 
mailing to the deceased and children,” says 
Conway. “That’s a far bigger issue in terms of 
environmental impact than the mail itself.” 

CHEJ mails only to those people who are 
interested and likely to support the organiza- 
tion. They update their list quarterly to elimi- 
nate bad addresses, and recently stopped 
mailing to people who have never donated. 
They even asked major donors to specify how 
often they would like to hear from CHEJ. 

The Nature Conservancy also avoids send- 
ing out unwanted materials by letting people 
opt out of the mailings. “We’re constantly 
offering donors the opportunity to opt-out 
of our mailings, as they are encouraged to 
support us online and get e-updates instead 
of mailed ones,” says Lowell. “The effort has 
been quite successful so far.” Last fiscal year, 
4.5 percent of the Conservancy’s membership 
revenue came through the Web; this fiscal 
year that number jumped to 7.5 percent. 

Environmental advocacy groups’ donors 
and members understand that the groups 
need to use resources to raise funds, yet the 
groups work hard to create eco-friendly mail- 
ings. “Philosophically, we’re just trying to 
lead by example and do the right thing,” says 
Kleibrink. “If you talk the talk, you walk the 
walk: You do everything in your power to 
minimize your environmental impact.” □ 
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Green 




RESOURCE 
AND ENERGY 
USAGE FOR 
THIS ISSUE OF 
DELIVER: 


nutm 


When we at Deliver® decided to devote 
an entire issue to eco-friendly marketing, 
we knew we should do more than just write 
about it. We needed the magazine to reflect 
the environmentally conscious efforts we 
were espousing. It wouldn’t seem fitting to 
emphasize the “green” potential of a direct 
mail piece such as this while using all vir- 
gin paper, or in a magazine printed 
entirely with energy from 


fossil fuels. That we needed 100-percent 
recycled paper was a given — as was the 
need for environmentally friendly inks, 
which, in this instance, are mostly a blend 
of soy and a mixed vegetable oil 
package. We also worked with our 
printer to use paper manufactured 
with wind-generated energy. Looking 
to do something similar in your 
business? Read on. 


101,000 Pounds of paper used 
100% Percentage of post-consumer recycled content 
969 Number of trees preserved 
411,862 Gallons of wastewater flow saved 

2,799 Pounds of waterborne waste avoided 
45,571 Pounds of solid waste prevented 

89,728 Pounds of greenhouse gases prevented, net 
686,800,000 BTUs of energy saved 

46,622 Pounds of air emissions prevented 
20 Barrels of crude oil saved 
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YES, EVERYONE SHOULD CARE ABOUT THE ENVIRONMENT. 
BUT IF GREEN MARKETING DOESN’T MAKE DOLLARS, DOES 
IT STILL MAKE SENSE? BY ELAINE APPLETON GRANT 


T hese days, nobody can blame mar- 
keters for rushing to “green” their 
brands. Rarely has there been a band- 
wagon like the eco-friendly one upon 
which most of America’s big-name 
businesses have jumped. Over the 
last six months or so, the carbon- 
neutral footprint may have become 
the new motherhood and apple pie. 
Given the fervor, marketers might 
presume a substantial payoff for touting one’s eco-friendliness. 
After all, these big-name companies certainly wouldn’t invest 
so heavily in getting the message across if there weren’t a mea- 
surable — and significant — return on investment, right? 
Well, not so fast. 

While there are many good reasons for companies to run 
green marketing campaigns, an immediate financial return on 
investment may not be at the top of that list. In some cases, a 
measurable financial ROI may not even be on the list. It’s still 
too difficult to tease out the role a company’s values play in a 
consumer’s purchasing decision, and there’s not enough analy- 
sis given the recent development of these campaigns. 

Historically, “studies of the effect of a company’s social repu- 
tation on consumer purchasing preferences or on stock mar- 
ket performance have been inconclusive at best,” professors 
Michael E. Porter and Mark R. Kramer wrote in the Harvard 
Business Review in December. 

So why has green marketing taken such hold of corporate 
America’s creative teams? Two words: motivation and risk. 
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As news about climate change has gone mainstream, surveys 
have found that consumers are far more interested in the 
environment — and in a company’s social values — than they 
were even several short months ago. 

A May survey by Landor Associates found that concern for 
the environment among American consumers was “univer- 
sal,” and that eight in 10 consumers believe it’s important to 
buy from green companies, and will spend more to do so for 
certain items like energy-saving household appliances. Indeed, 
the company reported that “nearly all Americans display green 
attitudes and behaviors.” Contrast that with last year’s sur- 
vey, in which 58 percent of respondents declared themselves 
“uninterested” in whether a brand or a company was green. 

The firm calls this shift “one of the most complete and 
speedy revolutions in consumer attitudes ever seen.” 

This transformation may well mean that companies that 
can authentically, and quickly, brand themselves as green will 
have a competitive advantage over companies that cannot. In 
fact, it’s risky not to: A full 93 percent of consumers “believe 
companies have a responsibility to preserve the environment,” 
according to a recent survey by Cone. 

That same survey also found that 85 percent of consum- 
ers “indicated they would consider switching to another com- 
pany’s products or services because of a company’s negative 
corporate responsibility practices.” 

It’s not all about pleasing consumers, though. Institutional 
investors and investor coalitions are demanding information 
on what public companies are doing to mitigate climate-change 
risk and are downgrading stocks of companies they consider 
ill-prepared to adapt to — and help fight — global warm- 
ing, report Jonathan Lash and Fred Wellington of the World 


Resources Institute, a Washington, D.C., environmental think 
tank. (For more, see “Sustainable Economics,” p. 28.) 

There’s another financial payoff as well. As more towns, 
cities and states — and the federal government — adopt green 
procurement standards, “businesses that can prove they are 
green will increasingly win contracts and have advantages,” 
says Rona Fried, CEO of SustainableBusiness.com. 

The accidental eco brand 

Greg Owsley, chief branding officer for New Belgium Brewing 
in Fort Collins, Colo., learned this lesson in a single day. 

A privately held firm and the country’s third-largest craft 
brewer, New Belgium was founded in 1992 with environmen- 
tal stewardship at its core. It reuses 98 percent of its waste 
stream, gives employees bicycles after they’ve worked there 
for a year and is conducting an experiment, with Colorado 
State University, to transform algae into fuel. In 1999, the 
company switched completely to wind electrical power. 

Yet it wasn’t until this spring that Owsley began marketing 
the brewer’s sustainability; previously, says Owsley, the com- 
pany’s marketing had focused on the quality of its beers. 

Owsley was just beginning to consider incorporating the 
sustainability message into New Belgium’s branding when he 
attended a focus group in Seattle last year. There, Owsley had 
an epiphany about the potential of such a campaign. During a 
rousing discussion about beer and brands, he noticed that one 
woman was particularly silent. Then she finally spoke up. 

“This gal said, ‘Does anyone know about New Belgium’s 
environmental stewardship?’ Everybody was quiet. Then she 
rattled out so much about New Belgium, I should probably 
hire her! She talked about our wind power, our recycled waste, 
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COASTERS WITH THE MOST 

To further engage customers, New 
Belgium Brewing sends out colorful 
coasters whose images are based 
on the assorted messages in its 
followyourfolly.com microsite. 


our open book management, etc., etc.,” Owsley recalls. “At the 
end, this guy said, ‘Now that I know all of this stuff, this is the 
only beer I’m going to drink.’” 

In March, New Belgium debuted its “whimsical sustain- 
ability campaign,” which humorously profiles various envi- 
ronmental advocates. For example, one ad features “Skinny 
Dippers for a Cause” — a group of naked environmentalists 
persuading people to save the Poudre River. The ads run on 
the company’s microsite, followyourfolly.com. 

“We really wanted an affirmative branding agenda that 
moves from the sole focus of communicating brand distinction, 

O For more information about list hygiene, 

PLEASE VISIT USPS.COM/NCSC/WELCOME.HTM. 


which is what most marketing does, to one that begins to 
build real brand relevance to the consumer by giving them 
social and environmental advocacy that they can partici- 
pate in,” says Owsley. 

Follow Your Folly is a big investment. In addition to using 
online video, the company is running print ads in more than 
40 magazines, from Outside to Utne Reader. Owsley doesn’t 
expect immediate results: “I finally have convinced people here 
that branding is not something that you see immediate results 
from. It’s a storytelling process, a long-term investment.” 

That’s especially true for green campaigns. After all, it’s 
been suggested that about 30 percent of consumers say they’ll 
spend more on environmentally friendly products, but only 
3 percent actually do. 

David Zucker, a cause-related marketing expert at Porter 
Novelli in New York, suggests that companies quantify green 
marketing ROI by different — and perhaps more relevant — 
standards. Sure, marketers should measure changes in brand 
perception. But he also advises that companies trying to influ- 
ence the environmental actions of their competitors measure 
the change in those companies’ behaviors. He also advises that 
marketers measure the increase in consumer dialogue and 
activity around environmental issues. 

In fact, that’s just what New Belgium’s Owsley is planning 
on doing. Follow Your Folly includes an advocacy campaign — 
Team Wonderbike — which is designed to “replace car miles 
with bike miles for people’s own health and for the planet’s 
health,” Owsley says. Team Wonderbike currently has 5,000 
members. “If everything goes right,” he says, “we’re hoping to 
have 20,000 members by the end of the year.” 

A different kind of ROI indeed. □ 
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THE PRINTING INDUSTRY UNDER- 
GOES A CLIMATE CHANGE AS IT 
REDUCES ITS ENVIRONMENTAL 
IMPACT BY W. ERIC MARTIN 
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“A lot of people say that if 
you take recovered fiber, 
which takes less energy to 
produce new paper, that's a 
win. But if one plant makes 
recycled paper using coal, 
while another makes virgin 
paper using hydroelectricity, 
the plant that makes the vir- 
gin sheet may have a smaller 
carbon footprint. By compar- 
ing factors like these, buy- 
ers can decide what's most 
desirable to them.” 

SHELDON ZAKRESKI, SENIOR ANALYST, METAFORE 


ew inventions have had the cultural, 
political and social impact of printing. 
Johannes Gutenbergs invention of the 
movable type printing press in the 15th 
century brought the written word to mil- 
lions and has arguably done more to elim- 
inate ignorance than any other invention 
in the past thousand years. 

However, the printing industry 
— along with the attendant logging and 
paper-manufacturing industries — has had a long-term impact 
on the environment. According to a 2001 U.S. Department 
of Agriculture resource assessment, the demands of the U.S. 
paper industry require the logging of an estimated five million 
acres of trees annually. Throw in the use of petroleum-based 
inks, toxic press cleaners and paper bleaches, and the environ- 
mental effects become hard to ignore. 

Paper! Get’cher reused paper here! 

The paper industry is well aware of its eco-impact, and in 
recent years, the printing industry has been making efforts to 
clean up its act, starting with its use of paper. Two certifying 
organizations — the Forest Stewardship Council (FSC) and 
the Sustainable Forestry Initiative (SFI) — have developed 
standards for responsible forest use, management, and sus- 
tainability. The SFI certification, for instance, requires “a land 


stewardship ethic that integrates reforestation and the man- 
aging, growing, nurturing, and harvesting of trees for useful 
products with the conservation of soil, air and water quality, 
biological diversity, wildlife and aquatic habitat, recreation, 
and aesthetics.” 

Meanwhile, the FSC offers a “chain of custody” certifica- 
tion, which verifies that a paper mill, merchant and printer 
in a paper product’s supply chain have all worked to ensure 
that the fiber in the paper came from FSC-certified sources. 
The biggest coup to date for the FSC is the Scholastic Corpo- 
ration’s decision in March 2007 to use FSC-certified paper 
for 65 percent of the 16,700 tons of paper needed for the 
initial print run (12 million copies) of Harry Potter and the 
Deathly Hallows. 

Ideally, says Susan Kinsella, executive director of San 
Francisco’s Conservatree, those using FSC-certified paper 
would also be including recycled content. Scholastic’s final 
Harry Potter volume is going this route, using at least 
30-percent post-consumer recycled paper. The Green Press 
Initiative, a nonprofit program, has collected promises 
from more than 140 small publishers to use 30-percent 
to 100-percent recycled paper within the next five years. 
While recycled papers were once viewed as too expensive 
and low quality, Kinsella says paper made from 30-percent 
post-consumer recycled fiber now costs roughly the same as 
paper made from virgin fiber. 
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Paper with 100-percent recycled fiber tends to be more 
expensive, but Kinsella says that businesses can make up 
the costs in other ways. The City of Seattle, for example, 
has switched to using only 100-percent recycled paper and 
simultaneously lowered paper use by 20 percent by greater 
utilization of print previews on word-processing programs, 
double-sided forms, and paperless meetings throughout 
city departments. 

Short-sheeting yourself 

Choosing recycled stock is only one way to save paper. “People 
look at this issue as if there are two choices: recycled and vir- 
gin,” says Sheldon Zakreski, senior analyst with Metafore in 
Portland, Ore. “But you can also do things like use a lighter- 
weight paper that’s the same size but with less fiber in it.” One 
major newspaper, for instance, has incorporated several of 
these measures: adopting a lighter- weight newsprint, using 
26 percent recycled fiber and narrowing the width of its news 
pages from 54 inches to between 48 and 50 inches. “Not only 
do you have a smaller environmental footprint,” says Zakreski, 
“but you have cost savings as well because transportation costs 
go down and you purchase less fiber.” 

Of course, green thinking — like the color itself — comes 
in hundreds of hues and tones, and a green that looks good on 
one company might not be right for another. 

Metafore, a nonprofit that works with businesses and gov- 
ernment organizations to meet environmental goals, initially 
focused on certified forest products. But now the company 
is part of the Paper Working Group, a collaboration between 
Metafore and 11 leading companies that is designed to make 
environmentally preferable paper products more widely avail- 
able and affordable. 

“A lot of people say that if you take recovered fiber, which 
takes less energy to produce new paper, that’s a win,” says 
Zakreski. “But if one plant makes recycled paper using coal, 
while another makes virgin paper using hydroelectricity, the 
plant that makes the virgin sheet may have a smaller carbon 
footprint. By comparing factors like these, buyers can decide 
what’s most desirable to them.” 

Green by design 

While businesses looking to tout their environmental cred- 
ibility have been the primary driver on paper sustainability, 
Zakreski says that graphic design decisions — the size of a 
catalog, the colors used — play an unexpectedly large role in 
a company’s green-printing footprint. 

“Graphic designers specify tons of paper every year, and 
this is one area where we can make a difference,” says Edith 
Graves at Washington, D.C.-based Eason Associates. “When 
we give paper alternatives to our clients, we base the choices 


on four criteria: percentage of post-consumer waste, use of 
chlorine, certification, and the use of alternative power.” 

The other thing Eason Associates stress is minimizing waste. 
“We design a piece so there’s not a lot of waste when it’s printed,” 
Graves says. “If there’s space on a sheet, we’ll tell the client they 
can have holiday cards or bookmarks printed at the same time. 
We encourage our clients to see how clean their database is [that 
is, how recently the addresses have been updated] and work on 
precise numbers for what’s needed. We don’t want to print 
10,000 copies only to have 6,000 get trashed.” 

Think ink 

While business clients have pushed for more environmentally 
sustainable papers, the printers themselves have, where 
possible, switched from petroleum-based inks to vegetable- 
based ones. This effort was partly voluntary, but pressure also 
came from government: The Clean Air Act of 1990 instructed 
manufacturers to reduce their production of Volatile Organic 
Compounds (VOCs) in an effort to reduce ozone and smog. 

Ink manufacturers have been working closely with their 
printer customers to reduce VOC emissions from printing. 
This partnership has resulted in advances in the development 
of vegetable oil-based and energy-curable litho ink systems, 
which produce lower VOC emissions. In addition, many sheet- 
fed inks also use renewable resources like linseed, soy and tung 
(also known as chinawood) oils. 

But the reduced VOC emissions are only part of the benefit 
of the inks. Experts remind that the vegetable oil-based litho 
inks — which are used in the vast majority of printed direct mail 
pieces — are also making use of a valued renewable resource. 
Additionally, many newspapers are using vegetable inks in their 
color sections. And because of the way the vegetable ink spreads, 
newspapers get more printed pages with the same number of 
pounds of soy ink as petroleum ink. 

Although printers first adopted vegetable inks because of 
the Clean Air Act, demand for these inks is coming from the 
print buyers themselves, says George Fuchs, of the National 
Association of Printing Ink Manufacturers. “Our customers’ 
customers have developed a greater interest in environmental 
sustainability and are looking for changes to their packaging.” 

As large companies make new demands of their contractors 
to meet tougher environmental standards, greener practices 
will undoubtedly spread. Wal-Mart, for instance, introduced 
a packaging scorecard for its more than 150,000 products to 
determine whether the company and its suppliers can con- 
serve natural resources by reducing packaging and sourcing 
more sustainable materials. Industry observers note that the 
move has helped prompt the packaging industry to rethink 
some of its business practices. 

Apparently, as Wal-Mart goes, so goes the nation. □ 
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THINK GREEN MARKETING IS 
EASIER WHEN YOU PROMOTE 
AN ECO-FRIENDLY PRODUCT? 
THINK AGAIN BY SAMAR FARAH 
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The most successful 
campaigns are both 
informational and in- 
spirational — combin- 
ing the head (tangible 
facts) and the heart 
(our children, health, 
and collective future). 
“Effective marketing 
is never preachy, and 
green marketing is no 
different. And maybe a 
little fun, too.” 

JOEL MAKOWER, EXECUTIVE EDITOR, 
6REENBIZ.COM 


idden Valley Ranch Dressing started out as a family recipe served at a Santa Barbara dude 
h in the late 1950s. This past May, the brand launched an online advertising campaign 
its very first organic line, Hidden Valley Organic Ranch, with the message, “New ingre- 
dients, same old yumminess 

There’s a hidden message in there for marketers, too: “Green is mainstream.” That’s 
the view of Hidden Valley’s associate marketing manager Sumona Pramanik, who believes 
;y brand is as accessible and American as white bread. “The fact that we are 
out with organic dressing is indicative of that trend,” says Pramanik. 
truth is, a trip to the grocery store or a visit to a major corporation’s Web site is 
likely to convince even a diehard skeptic that green products are not just for environmen- 
tal activists in earth shoes and hybrid cars. Green is everywhere. 

But the road to greening your product line is replete with potential potholes. Although 
the decision to introduce green items to your product mix may not be the head-scratching 
decision that it was five years ago, how to promote those new green products is not always 
obvious, even for the most seasoned CMO. Sustainability advocates always ready to scru- 
tinize a company’s green claims are liable to come a’ knocking. Loyal, valuable customers 
may feel preached to by the move toward green — not to mention their potential resent- 
ment of the often attendant higher prices of eco-friendly products. 

The multi-stage road trip 

There’s also the danger that other compelling aspects of a brand might get overshadowed by 
the green messaging. According to green marketing experts, it’s important to keep the prod- 
uct’s more traditional selling points in mind. “I think the fundamental challenge, whether it’s 
transportation or consumer goods, is balancing the conventional benefits of a product with 
the green benefits,” says Steve French, managing partner of the Natural Marketing Institute, 
a strategic consultancy and market research firm specializing in sustainability. 

That’s the current challenge for the marketers of Prius, the darling of the hybrid car 
market. When Toyota introduced the now best-selling energy-efficient car in 2000, its first 
strategy was to target early adopters — not just environmentally aware citizens, but tech- 
sawy, highly educated influences — through direct mail campaigns. The company also 
generated awareness through mass-media magazine spots. By 2003, Prius had garnered 
enough Hollywood and celebrity endorsement to send awareness through the roof. 

“We’ve reached the early adopter,” says Doug Coleman, advanced technology vehicle 
manager for Toyota. Now, the brand is going after “the next generation of consumers that 
have heard of hybrids but aren’t familiar with the technology and have a lot of myths about 
it.” Myths like: Does the battery die on you? Am I buying into some “tree-hugger” lifestyle? 
Do I have to be part of the celebrity culture that’s embraced this car? 

How does a marketer break down those myths? “By addressing basic consumer needs,” 
says Coleman. “What does the Prius have that car consumers want — the standard cat- 
egories of performance.” In other words, Prius marketers are now placing less emphasis on 
the fact that the car is a hybrid and more emphasis on the car’s traditional selling points: 
cargo room, safety, driving performance. Toyota’s current marketing push is interactive, 
first-hand experience — test-driving stations set up outside a mall, for example. The cam- 
paign is called “Highway to the Future: Mobile Hybrid Experience” and features a high- 
tech trailer with hands-on exhibits explaining hybrid technology. 

Coleman and French aren’t suggesting that companies need to go so far as to down- 
play product “green-ness.” But marketers should keep in mind that introducing “green” 
should be just one part of their marketing message. “Simply going out there and saying 
we have a green car is not an approach that’s going to appeal to 99 percent of the popula- 
tion,” French says. 
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Different products, different tactics 

For Stonyfield Farm, a dairy brand known for its conscientious adherence to principles 
of sustainability, the challenge is product specific. Marketing director Erik Drake agrees 
with Coleman and French when it comes to marketing Stonyfield’s successful yogurt line 
— because with yogurt, the supermarket shelf is differentiated enough that it makes 
sense to appeal to consumers on many levels. 

So marketing for Stonyfield Farm yogurt — a mix of grassroots and broad-reach com- 
munications and promotions that underscore the company’s environmental and socially 
conscious missions — also focuses on more conventional aspects, like taste. But Stonyfield 
Farm also sells organic milk, and because milk is more of a commodity, Drake explains, 
it’s difficult to differentiate it from other brands. “It’s harder,” he says, “to say we’re the 
best-tasting milk.” As a result, Stonyfield Farm marketers rely primarily on the company’s 
green missions and messages to appeal to customers and earn their support. One in-store 
brochure for Stonyfield Farm organic milk, for example, features the slogan “Protecting 
the Planet!” and a shot of the energy-efficient, solar-paneled roof — the largest of its kind 
in New Hampshire — atop the brand’s factory. 

What marketers absolutely shouldn’t do, experts say, is fall into messaging that could 
be seen as didactic or trying to sway consumers ideologically. “Effective marketing is never 
preachy,” says Joel Makower, executive editor of GreenBiz.com, “and green marketing is 
no different.” The most successful campaigns, he says, are both informational and inspi- 
rational — combining the head (tangible facts) and the heart (our children, health and 
collective future). “And maybe a little fun, too,” he adds. 

For products that are new on the market, identifying prospective buyers of sustainable 
goods can be tricky. According to French, a propensity to buy green is not something that 
marketers can easily deduce from current demographic data, although green segmenta- 
tion is improving. The Natural Marketing Institute has identified a subset it refers to as 
LOHAS (Lifestyles of Health and Sustainability) consumers. The LOHAS consumer con- 
stitutes about 16 percent of the population. French describes them as “environmental 
stewards.” “They are the ones,” he says, “who, if they were to get a direct mail piece [about 
a green product], would keep it and give it to someone else and say hey, check this out.” 
According to French, 60 percent of LOHAS consumers are female. 

Of course, the big question about green products is whether consumers are willing 
to pay more for them. There seems to be a certain level of industry consensus that 
consumers, especially female consumers, are willing to pay extra for organic food if 
not for other products. Makower agrees, but he quickly qualifies: “Their concerns are 
more related to their personal health than the health of the planet.” But companies 
like Stonyfield are optimistic that the number of consumers making purchase decisions 
based largely on environmental concerns is trending as awareness and sensitivity to the 
issue increases. 

Once the product’s on the shelf, in the showroom — and hopefully in consumers’ 
hands — a brand must consider what to do if it comes under scrutiny from environmen- 
talists. Toyota faced just such a challenge when it began marketing its all-new Tundra, a 
full-size pickup truck, concurrently with its more eco-friendly line of vehicles. Toyota’s 
response is straightforward: “We are focused on consumer needs,” Coleman says. “If you 
want high mileage we have that. If you want pickups we have that, too, and we try to make 
them as efficient as we can.” 

His point is that companies shouldn’t forget they’re in the business of creating prod- 
ucts that meet consumer demand. Makower puts it this way: “Consumers don’t need per- 
fection. What they want to know is that the company gets’ its environmental challenges 
and is trying to do better.” □ 
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keep in mind that 
introducing “green” 
should be just one 
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ing we have a green 
car is not an approach 
that’s going to appeal 
to 99 percent of the 
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STEVE FRENCH, MANAGING PARTNER, 
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BIG DIRECT MARKETING 
COMPANIES ARE “GREENING 
UP” THEIR DIRECT MAIL. 
HERE'S HOW YOU CAN, TOO 

BY LINDA FORMICHELLI 
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I t’s incontrovertible: Consumers are going green. 

In a recent poll by Global Market Insite, 
close to 70 percent of respondents said that 
they had used lower-energy bulbs in the last 12 
months. The same poll found that 40 percent 
had avoided buying products whose packaging 
might harm wildlife when disposed of. In 2006, 
about 250,000 new hybrid vehicles were regis- 
tered — a 28-percent increase over 2005. 

And those numbers barely scratch the surface of the new 
consumer commitment to all things green. Consumers expect 
the businesses they buy from to go green right along with 
them. The problem? Direct marketing — the very thing that 
keeps customers coming in the door — is very resource-heavy, 
requiring trees (paper), petroleum (ink) and oil (delivery). Not 
only that, but the printing process contributes to problems. 



To find out how companies can cater to green consum- 
ers and help protect the environment while still meeting 
their business objectives, we spoke with large catalogers 
and mass mailers who have been creating eco-friendly solu- 
tions of their own. 

Paper power 

Brochures, catalogs, letters, envelopes: The one thing that direct 
mailers use a lot of is paper. For example, Consumers Union, the 
nonprofit organization that publishes Consumer Reports, sends 
out more than 200 million pieces of mail annually. When you 
consider that many mailings contain multiple sheets of paper, 
you can see what a huge impact smart paper choices, even at just 
one company, can make on the environment. 

Opting for recycled papers is an obvious choice, but many 
mailers are going further and rethinking other aspects of paper 
use. For example, Norm Thompson Outfitters, a cataloger that 
sells clothing, accessories, food and gifts, is experimenting 
with decreasing the thickness of the paper in their mailings 
and in the 77 million catalogs they’ll be mailing this year. 

Another tactic is to eliminate some elements of a pack- 
age altogether. Norm Thompson Outfitters did away with 
the bind-in order form in their catalogs, printing the form 
on a page inside the book instead. This saves not just paper, 
but money as well: “Eliminating the order forms eliminates 
$750,000 per year in the cost of the order form and incremen- 
tal postage,” says John Snyder, Norm Thompson Outfitters’ 
print and production director. “Testing showed us that mov- 
ing the tip-in order form to one page had no significant nega- 
tive impact, especially considering the vast majority of orders 
are placed online or by phone.” 

Another way to save paper is to cut down the physical 
size of the piece. A few years ago, Consumers Union shaved 
one-quarter inch off the trim size of a self-mailer. “Each time 


we’ve rolled out with this piece in the last few years we have 
saved about 3 percent on the quantity of paper required,” says 
Meta Brophy, director of publishing operations at Consum- 
ers Union and a member of the Direct Marketing Association 
(DMA) Committee on Environmental and Social Responsibil- 
ity. “Over three years and seven rollouts we have saved more 
than $250,000 on paper.” Norm Thompson Outfitters took 
their catalogs from 10 1/2 inches to 10 1/4 inches, a move that 
saved trees and saved the company well over a million dollars 
per year in paper and postage. 

Some eco-sawy mailers are opting for groundwood paper, 
which contains a high percentage of fiber that was mechani- 
cally pulped instead of chemically pulped, resulting in less 
waste. Brophy experimented with moving from a mailer that 
consists of a single sheet of paper folded in half from a sheet 
of virgin (non-recycled) paper to a thinner, groundwood sheet. 
Not only is the new mailer better for the environment, but 
it also garners the same response as the old one. “When we 
tested the new mailer against a control of the old mailer, the 
response held,” Brophy says. 

Hitting the target 

Keeping mailing lists clean is an important issue for direct 
mailers at any time, but this discipline has gained new signifi- 
cance lately because it helps the environment as well as the 
bottom line. After all, sending materials to people who are just 
going to toss them in the trash wastes not only money but also 
paper, ink and energy. 

L.L. Bean, a cataloger that sells clothing and outdoor equip- 
ment, has invested considerable resources in list hygiene: “We 

O TO LEARN HOW POPULAR APPAREL MAKER NAU 
HAS TURNED SUSTAINABILITY INTO PROFIT- 
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probably have one of the cleanest lists 
in the industry,” says Carolyn Beem, 
L.L. Bean’s manager of public affairs. 
They compare their mailing lists to 
Do Not Mail lists to remove uninter- 
ested recipients from their mailings, 
and even go a step further by letting 
customers specify how often they 
want to get mailings. A customer can 
opt to receive just the summer and 
Christmas catalogs, only the four 
major seasons, or the travel catalogs 
and nothing else. 


TIME TO GO GREEN? 


Printing prowess 

Different printing processes produce 
different amounts of waste of paper 
and energy. Both L.L. Bean and 
Norm Thompson Outfitters opt for 

rotogravure, a printing method that produces less paper waste 
than offset printing, engraving the image on a copper cylinder 
and using reels of paper rather than sheets. 

Another eco-friendly option is Print on Demand (POD), 
which generates a copy of the mail piece only when a customer 
requests it. “In the past, we would print one million pieces, 
put them in inventory, and use them as best we can, but when 
there were changes the documents would become obsolete,” 
says Roy Anderson, vice president of global procurement at 
MetLife Inc., a provider of insurance and financial services. 
“With Print on Demand, we’re printing what we need when 
we need it, and there’s very little inventory waste.” 

For example, MetLife’s Group Dental sales representatives 
contact MetLife’s print supplier directly to order marketing 
postcards printed with their personalized information. In the 
past, the company printed generic shells of the postcards com- 
mercially and then digitally imprinted them with the represen- 
tatives’ information. By printing the postcards entirely POD, 
MetLife doesn’t have to pay to store the shells, and they no 
longer have to discard unused postcards if there are changes 
to the information. 

That takes care of the paper — but printing requires ink as 
well. Fortunately, eco-friendly ink options exist. 

Consumers Union, for example, uses soy-based ink for 
some of its printing projects and finds that it’s no more 
expensive than conventional petroleum-based ink. Soy-based 
ink is an environmentally friendlier option than petroleum- 
based: It has low levels of Volatile Organic Compounds (VOCs), 
which can help minimize (though not eliminate) air pollution, 
and it’s more easily removed than petroleum-based ink during 
the recycling process. (See “Fit to Print,” p. 16.) 


Looking to green up your marketing? Try 
the DMA’s Environmental Planning Tool, 

which! letsiyoii evaluate ;tHe!ehvironmeii^ ! ! 
tal practices at: your company that affect 
the marketing process. The tool also 
provides users with^JisUofiiUea^aa^:;!;: 
strategies to consider as they develop 
their internal environmental goals and 
policies, from testing lighter-weight 
paper to using suppression lists to elim- 
inate unnecessary mailing. It’s free, and 
: ypu don’t; need to; be a DMA member ;to 
!uae lit! ithe-dma.org/envgeh: !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 


Even when soy-based ink isn’t 
available or feasible, Consumers 
Union doesn’t resort to petroleum- 
based ink. “Finding low- or no-VOC 
emission inks isn’t difficult,” says 
Brophy. “The vendors with whom we 
do business have switched to water- 
based non-toxic inks.” 


Going electronic 

Mailers can decrease the size of the 
packages they mail — and the amount 
of paper and other resources they use 
— by encouraging customers to go 
online for information. “We’re always 
trying to drive more customers online, 
especially when it comes to liquida- 
tion,” says Snyder. “We want to get to 
the point where we don’t mail out sale 
catalogs anymore. A long-term objective would be for our Web 
site to drive all liquidation.” Norm Thompson Outfitters now 
includes marked-down items on a very limited basis in their 
full-price books, and the company also sends small sale cata- 
logs in outbound customer packages rather than mailing them 
to their entire list. They also send e-mails to online customers 
to promote sales of marked-down items without catalogs. 

MetLife is also trying to drive customers online instead 
of relying on paper copies of all information; the company 
includes in all its direct mailings a call to action asking cus- 
tomers to go online. “We say, ‘I could send you two or three 
more pieces of paper, but if you have the ability, go to our Web 
site for information, and we’ll walk you through the process 
online,”’ explains Anderson. “We’ve increased the amount of 
information on the Web. If people do need a brochure, we 
have a PDF that they can download and look at.” The company 
hasn’t directly touted this tactic as an effort to go greener, but, 
says Anderson, “the value is clear that the more we move to 
electronic the more environmentally positive the solution.” 
MetLife previously mailed paper updates for the directo- 
ries and periodicals used by customers, salespeople and pro- 
viders. Now, they put the updates on CDs that they mail out. 
Each CD replaces 2,500 pages, which is equal to five reams, 
or one 10-inch-high stack, of paper. This year alone, MetLife 
will produce 150,000 CDs, eliminating the use of 375 million 
paper pages. “That’s 1,875 pallets of paper — or 89 tractor- 
trailer loads,” Anderson says. 

By moving to the techniques described here, direct market- 
ers can be at the vanguard of the green marketing movement. 
“All of our activities affect climate change,” says Brophy. “We 
had better get busy.” □ 
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Economics 

Companies now have another 
market for their eco-friendly 
efforts: the investment community 

By Vicki Powers 

AS THE IDEA OF GREEN MARKETING goes mainstream, its 
no surprise that Wall Street is taking notice. In fact, assets 
from mutual funds designed to meet socially responsible 
investing criteria jumped from $12 billion in 1995 to $179 bil- 
lion in 2005, according to the most recent trend report from 
the Social Investment Forum. 

But how much greenery will curry investor favor? And 
where should such efforts be aimed? Whether it originates 
from investor relations or the corporate responsibility group, 
the marketing message to the investment community must 
promote companies with transparency and balance. 

Green investing isn’t new — for 20 years some analysts 
have regarded socially responsible investing as a proxy for 
good management — but it has recently gone mainstream. 
Along with consumers and suppliers, investors also need to 
know a company’s green initiatives. 

But investors aren’t necessarily looking for a totally rosy 
picture, says Jennifer Woofter, president of Strategic Sustain- 
ability Consulting, a Maryland-based firm that helps organi- 
zations manage their social and environmental impacts. If 
anything, she says, reports about a company’s eco-footprint 
that are too sunny are bound to raise suspicions. Instead, she 
says, investors just want consistent evidence that the com- 
pany is committed to gauging and addressing its key social and 
environmental impacts. 

“That means the company is probably doing some good 
things but also recognizing and dealing with bad things,” 
Woofter says. Admitting a company’s weaknesses is more 
effective in sustainability reports than “greenwashing.” 

Taking the message on the road 

Annual sustainability reports are just one way to tout a com- 
pany’s relationship with the environment. California-based 
Intel discovered years ago the importance of communicat- 
ing directly with audiences that care. About eight years ago, 
the company introduced an annual series of social-analyst 


briefings around the country — a.k.a. a “road show” — to 
share corporate responsibility results, programs and goals 
with investors. The intent is to make them comfortable with 
Intel as a long-term investment, says Dave Stangis, Intel’s 
director of corporate responsibility. 

This transparency builds trust and credibility, says Stangis. 
The organization also reaches audiences through its annual 
corporate responsibility report, newsletters and a blog. 

Woofter says analysts look for publicly available informa- 
tion regarding companies’ social responsibility efforts and 
hope to find environmental management info or a sustainabil- 
ity report online. If companies aren’t publicizing these efforts, 
obviously there’s no way for investors to know about them. 
Companies need to be thought of as good corporate citizens 
without appearing to “spin” good works. 

“We work hard to make sure analysts hear what they need 
to and get their questions answered from us,” Stangis says. 
“We’re the only company I know of where investor relations 
is managed from the corporate responsibility function. That’s 
why it’s worked so well.” Indeed, Intel has been ranked as the 
technology market sector leader by the Dow Jones Sustain- 
ability Index for six years running, and its corporate respon- 
sibility quotient is better than 87 percent of the S&P 500 
companies and 98 percent of its peers. 

Social investment ROI 

At St. Louis-based investment services firm A.G. Edwards, 
David Hills, senior vice president, investments, partially attri- 
butes rising interest in eco-friendly investments to modern 
studies that show that investors suffer no financial loss by 
putting social criteria in place. 

To facilitate eco-friendly investing, Maryland-based Cal- 
vert, which represents the nation’s largest collection of socially 
responsible mutual funds, relies on its social research depart- 
ment to help determine whether a company belongs in its socially 
responsible funds. Companies must meet a rigorous financial 
and social review in categories that assess their treatment of the 
environment, employees, communities and consumers. 

Stu Dalheim, manager of shareholder advocacy in Calvert’s 
Social Research group, says a big challenge in researching 
whether companies belong in a socially responsible mutual 
fund is finding information. Dalheim gives one example in 
which Calvert analysts had been unsure how PACCAR, a manu- 
facturer of commercial vehicles, addressed environmental 
issues. In October, PACCAR disclosed more information regard- 
ing its environmental commitments and programs through 
its Web site and responsibility reports. This assured Calvert 
that the company was addressing important investor issues. 

Says Dalheim: “Information is key to investing — and that’s 
the fundamental principle behind disclosure.” □ 
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Paper Chaste 

The Rainforest Alliance relies on direct mail for 
much of our communications with members because it 
can be a great educational tool. And we don’t just explain 
how individuals can support responsible forest and farm 
management — we do so ourselves. All of our direct mail 
pieces are printed on paper that is certified to the Forest 
Stewardship Council (FSC) standards. The FSC is the global 
standard-setter for responsible forest management. This 
means the paper comes from forests where biodiversity is 
conserved and communities are supported. 

The Rainforest Alliance uses every direct mail piece that 
we send out to highlight a recent accomplishment in sus- 
tainable forestry, agriculture or tourism — the three areas 
in which we work — and to educate members about the con- 
nection between the products they buy and the environment 
and livelihoods of communities around the world. We tell 
people stories about how they can make a difference simply 
by choosing goods — including paper — that are produced 
in a sustainable way. Changing consumer behavior, along 
with land-use and business practices, is what we aim to do. 

One of our most successful membership campaigns 
came soon after the Rainforest Alliance began using only 
FSC-certified paper in all of our direct mail. In the campaign, 
we explained how using FSC-certified paper supports compa- 
nies that are logging forests responsibly and gives them an 
economic incentive to do the right thing, protecting soils and 
waterways and supporting forest workers. That mailer gen- 
erated a 30-percent-higher response rate than membership 
outreach efforts around the same time in previous years. 

The success of that campaign was driven partially by 
a perforated card (on FSC-certified paper, of course) that 
members could tear off and mail to their banks, utilities or 
any other companies they do business with, asking them 
to use FSC-certified paper in their mail. One of our goals 
is to include not only educational elements, outreach and 
engagement in our mail pieces, but also opportunities for 
members to take action and encourage businesses to make 
sound decisions that protect our planet. 

Creating awareness about the environment and our role 
in protecting it is central to the mission of the Rainforest 
Alliance. And direct mail is an important way of getting 
that message out. □ 

— Liza Murphy is senior manager of forestry marketing and 
business development for the Rainforest Alliance. 
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